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worry!" Such an attitude seemed to be adopted universally by the British, as
well as by the Americans who were stationed in that area. Both the GI's and
the people assumed that "It either had your number or it didn t." An intellectual
acceptance did not, however, erase the emotional distress over the risk.
Isolation was another of the special stresses for many troops.30 The con-
stricted nature of the living area often imposed a further stress. There were lit-
erally hundreds of installations in which the soldier was limited to a small sec-
tion even though on a large land area. This was also a problem when men were
stationed at little outposts or on tiny islands. Leaves could not be granted for
there was nowhere to go; there were minimal facilities for recreation; often
there were no other white people. The effect of continued monotony, often
coupled with terrific extremes of climate, uncertainty, separation from familiar
surroundings and activities, and too much time for thinking, was always disas-
trous in its effect on morale. There were situations in which men were isolated
for months at a time in small groups, such as in Greenland. An extremely in-
teresting though unpublished document was once sent to our division. It was
entitled "Isolationitis" and was written by a staff sergeant in a weather observa-
tion area in Greenland. In a very clear fashion, he had pointed out with much
feeling not only the monotony but the complications of life in intimate living
conditions. A small group of persons learned to know each other far too well,
yet had to exist for months on end, otherwise separated from the world. We
understood that the writer became a psychiatric casualty.
Climated The fact that World War II truly involved the whole world
necessitated the subjection of many American soldiers to extremes of climate
for long periods of time. The effect of extreme cold or heat, humidity or drought
cannot be measured, but many men have attested to the influence of such
factors on the mental health of both combat and rear-echelon troops. The
temperature in many places in India would remain above no degrees for
months, and it would often go as high as 120 degrees. In the Lido area the rain-
fall was as much as 240 inches a year in contrast to the average of 30 or 40 in
much of the United States. On the Burma border, during the monsoon period,
between 120 and 160 inches of rain fell each year, accompanied by a temper-
ature of 90 to no degrees throughout the 24 hours. In October, 1943, there
were 36 inches of rainfall in 24 hours on Goodenough Island. In April, 1944,
when we had a large number of troops in Milne Bay, New Caledonia, there
were 44 inches of rain in 48 hours. In Greenland, the temperature from Christ-
30 This is well described by M. A. Zeligs in "War Neuroses: Psychiatric Experiences and Man-
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